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,| be easily applied; a neater plan is to build 
“e**s\ a box of boards suspended from the floor 





Editorial. 


BRAN AS FOOD. 


agent, 
THEET 


j}at this season in great quantities. 


PROTECTION FROM FROST. 


At this season of the year there is often a 
good deal of damage done by frost to valua- 
ble crops stored in cellars, pits, cold frames, 
&e., as well as to the hot beds and green- 
houses in which are produced the delicate 
flowers and forced vegetables that are grown 
A few 
hints as to the best way of taking care of 
them may be of use, 

lo prevent the passage of heat through a 
cellar wall where it rises above ground a 
banking of leaves or other convenient litter 
is often used outside ; this has an unsightly | 


appearance, and at this late season can not 


f - . > ‘ 
®uestions & Answers. | 
LAGI On Rt nba Dip peed esc paps pl Be 

PLOUGHING IN GREEN CLOVER. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Ihave read a good deal lately about 
ploughing in green clover: for manure, and 
planting corn on the sod. Now I am a 
young farmer, and should like to ask through 
the Ploughman a few questions concernin 
clover. 1 have a field of about four acres of 
deep rich loam, part of which I ploughed 
last spring, and gave a liberal dressing of 
manure, and sowed it to Hungarian and 
corn fodder. ‘This fall I pioughed the stub- 
ble and sowed rye to cut green in the spring. 
Now if I give it a good seeding of clover in 
the spring, say twelve or fifteen pounds to 





joist inside the cellar, one foot from the | 
wall in width, extending a foot below the 
level of the earth outside ; the space between 
this boxing and the wall is then filled with 
saw dust or tan bark and will be found effec- | 
The | 
frost is apt to work in around the edges of 
hot beds, when the weather is severe; there 

etter way to prevent this than a good 
banking of strawy 


tual in stopping the severest weather. 


horse manure covered 


with old boards or plank. 


In very windy 
weather the beds will sometimes need double 
but usually the single mat and shut- 
s enough. 


tT 5S; 
\ frequent cause of freezing in green- 
ses is the leakage of water from bad 
ithe heating pipes, leaving air in 

e of the water, which of course stops 
ilation as soon as the air occupies the | 
imeter of the pipe at any point in 

rhe heat of the boiler is then 





1 short distance, and if the | 
long the remote parts freeze. An 
1 tank connected with the 


} an 


| not 


the acre, and then plough it in the next fall, 
ean I raise corn on it without applying any 
manure? Will clover thrive on low moist 
land ? How long will clover remain in the 
soil so as to give a crop, by top-dressing 
once a year. By answering the above ques- 
Uons you will greatly oblige a subscriber 

d A YounG FARMER. 
Holliston, Dec. 18, 1878. 





We think it safe to answer in the affirma- 
tive ; almost any grain crop will follow 
clover. We should use some fertilizer for 
corn, however, as we should wish to give it 
& strong and vigorous start. Clover will do 
well on moist Jand if there is no standing 
water too near the surface. You can- 
depend on red clover more than two 
or three years even with top dressing. It 18 
a short-lived perennial.—[Ep. 


“CURE FOR HORSE COLIC.” 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I notice the “Humane Cure for Horse 
Colic ” in the Ploughman of Dec. 7, and I 
would like to suggest to you another cure | 
for colic which may be easily applied to 





NOTES ON EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


NUMBER V. 


BY T. W. SILLOWAY, A. M. 


Special Correspondence of the Mass. 
Ploughman. 


RIDE TO KILLARNEY. 

Our last left us in the car for the famous 
town of the lakes. Tickets in first class cars 
cost us $2,25 each, and after a ride of two 
hours we arrive at Mallow, and then by one 
of three more, at Killarney itself. The first 
look of the town so far as one sees from the 
station, is that of a rural village well shaded 
with trees, and he is led to anticipate any- 
thing but what he soon passes into. The 
houses are for the larger part of the char- 
acteristic Irish style, one story, or at most 
two, high, and low at that; stone, plastered 
and whitewashed; thatched roof, and in 
narrow and crooked streets, many of them 
hardly entitled to the name of lane or even 
alley; there is an absence of cleanliness, and 
is little to bear out or sustain first impres- 
sions, and one of the things that early at- 
tract the tourist’s attention is the general 
poverty of the inhabitants; their lack of 
employment and visible means of support. 
Beggars are bold, used to their calling, and 
abound. Would-be-guides are everywhere, 
and with the class before named are very 
annoying if especially noticed and treated 
with common civility. ‘here is an ancient, 
often an antique look about both buildings 
and people, and we get the suggestion that 
we see things quite as they were a century 
ago; nothing new and fresh but the nice 
foliage of trees which are quite common, or 
the ever old odor of an ancient place. 


THE TOWN. 








jaunting car, as before, once for all described, 
and began our tour of the lakes. A most 
elegant day it was, and like good old George 
Herbert’s Sunday 
“ Bridal of earth and sky.” 

As in another article described, admirable 
‘n all respects were the roads, and their ad- 
juncts and surroundings. A perpetual re- 
minder to us of the less well-kept ones at 
home. We soon pass an elegant stone build- 
ing, the Union Workhouse and County Lu- 
netic Asylum on the right, leaving the cathe- 
dral on our left, and passing on through tha; 
finished scenery, though it was not wild, nor 
at all romantic, as the words usually signify 
when applied to things of the kind. On our 
right, off in the fields and ga elevated 
ground are the ruins of Aghadoe, overlook- 
ing an immense valley, where reposes out of 
sight to us at our left, Lough Leane, the 
lower and largest of the three celebrated 
lakes. Next, and now at three miles out, 
are the ruins of Aghadoe Castle and church 
of the former. All that remains are the 
fragments of a tower 30 or 40 feet in height. 
Of the date of its foundation or history no 
records are extant. The latter isa fine ruin, 
and shows the remains of a long low build- 
ing, consisting of two chapels, ( and adjoined 
at their rear ends.) The easterly one is in 
the gothic style and bears date A. D., 1158» 
and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Full 700 
years are gone; more than a third of that 
from the beginning of the Christian era, since 
that stone was cut and placed where it is. 
The other part is older yet, and is of a rude 
Romanesque architecture, and was under the 
patronage of St. Finian. The two are sepa- 
rated by a solid wall through which there 
was once communication, but closed up long 


DURHAM COW “ROSEDALE.” 











and glibly relate it in a hurried but careless 
school-boy manner, never tripping nor lead- 
ing one to so much as surmise whether he 
has ever told the story before. 
have stated, that the team takes us but a. 


We should’ 


Che Horse. | 


[ Western Rural. ] 


(Cincinnati Times.) 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
RUPTURE OF THE BLADDER IN 
THE OX. 

A Contribution on the Pathology of the 
Calculus Diseases of Bovine Animals 
with Treatment. 

BY NOAH CRESSY, M. D., V. 8. PH. D. 
Lecturer on Veterinary Science in the University 
of Vermont. 

Our domestic animals are not exempt 
from diseases of the urinary system that are 





known as “ gravel.”" Small concretions of 


, the carbonate of lime are frequently found 


iu the Diadder of the ox and GoW, especie!!y 


| if the animals are pastured upon a limestone 
region. And the farmer has observed 1) 


his ox has some difficulty in passing water. 
This may continue for some time and then 
pass off, and the animal appear well as ever 
again. But not unfrequently the malrdy in- 
creases and in a few months it becomes al- 
most impossible for the poor creature to 
urinate and every act will be attended with 
considerable pain and disturbance. 

This becomes an anxious moment in the 
life of the animal for a calculus has now 
become lodged inthe lower portion of the 
ureathra, known as the sigmoid flexture. 
This tube it will be remembered, is not 
straight in the ox as in other male aaimals 
and we cannot therefore catheterize our 
patient without a surgical operation. 

Inflammation occurs within this canal 
around the obstruction and the flow of urine 
which is now inasmall drizzling stream 
will soon stop altogether and not a drop will 


horses and cattle, and when applied, as fol- | 
lows, I have never known it to fail to relieve | 
the animal at once. 


short distance into the Gap, and so we avail 
ourselves of the animals called horses, who 
are trained, and ever on hand for the pur- 
pose. The guides owning them followed on 
behind us for a mile or more, and in spite of 
our protestations, for the past half hour’ 
acted as though they knew we should hire | 
their beasts, although we had with a becom- | 
ing and business like earnestness often told | 
them we were not decided, but thought we | 
would walk. Their animals were of a doubt- 
ful nature and would confuse and bewilder 
Darwin. They were either high grade mules 
with short ears, or low grade horses with 
tong ones, and we hardly knew which. We 
finally agreed with the owners, paid fifty 
cents each for the horse, or “ the-what-is-it,”” 
the guides or owners walking, to finally take 
the animals back when we leave them. 
Emerging from the Gap we come out at 
THE BLACK VALLEY 
Sstretching away to our left, and hemmed 
in, amphitheatre like by the base of the 
hills. The first view of this sombre 
moor, reminds one of the heath pictures 
by Macbeth. Kohl says of it, “Had 
there been at the bottom, among the rugged 
masses of black rock, some smoke and flame 
instead of water we might have imagined 
we were looking into the infernal regions.”’ 
We ride down a winding road to the side of 
the great amphitheatre, and along to its ex- 
tremity, and are atthe end of our journey 
with the horses, and now are to foot ita 
half mile through a foot path, over fields and 
through pleasant groves, to the once fine 
garden and present ruins of Lord Brandon's 
cottage, and here we are at the upper lake 
and our especial boatman, who by arrange- 
ment of our hostess at Innisfallen House were 
there awaiting our arrival at 1 P. M. . They 
had as usual‘ zone one and a half miles only 
from Killarney to the lower lake; rowed 
over that, and the two others to this point, 
having passed over, but in reversed order, 
our tour over the lakes of Killarney. And. 
here we rest the case for our next number 


before the vacating and destruction of the 
building, all the roof and woo¢ work being 
gone, nothing but stone now remains. The 
two chapels end against each other, extend- 
ing to the east and west, and in all, it was 
80 feet long and 20 feet wide. 

Continuing our ride a mile further, we 
turn to the left, and soon pass the Aghadoe 
House, a fine and well kept estate, the resi- 
dence of Dowager Lady Headley. Next, we 
turn sharp to the right, and are at the estate 
of James O'Connell, Esq., brother of the late 
distinguished agitator Daniel, and continu- 
ing on, we soon pass the Killalee House, and 
the ruins of the same named church. 6 1-2 
miles now from Killarney, we have on our 
left, the elegant estate of Beaufort House, 
we cross the little river Laune which is 
made by flow of surplus water frou the 
small or upper lake, and here appears to 
view Dunloe Castle, the seat of Daniel 
Mahoney, Esq. The building though pleas- 
ing in outline has a modern look, and was 
originally the residence of the powerful and 
noted O’Suliivan Mor. We must not fail to 
notice the Cave of Dunloe. It is situated 
in a field some distance off, and is of great 
antiquity, and discovered in 1838. It con- 
tains peculiar stones which are presumed 
to be an ancient Ir.sh library, and strange 
to say, the books are the large stones com- 
posing the roof. Their angles contain the 
writings which are simple, short vertical 
lines, tally-like above an below a horizontal 
one; of these, single or more, grouped, and 
especial numbers or combinations designate 
letters. It is the Ogham alphabet. 


There is a general impression, among 
e of holding enough water to 


those who do not know, that by means of 
sheep a great deal may be made out of noth- 
ing. We may frequently see absurd state- 
ments to the effect that “ sheep’s foot turns 
all to gold ;” and that there is no readier or 
surer way to fertilize a barren field than to 
ut a flock of sheep to pasture upon the 
aah, and weeds in it; that in effect, sheep 
will live upon the poorest food and make 
the richest manure, and are thus the very 
best stock a farmer can keep on his farm. 
But those “who have been there” know 
better. “Sheep are — an aaa 
0 e- 


When thrush is connected with a contracted 
state of the feet, it is evident that the frog 
cannot afford to lose much horn. All, how- 
ever, that is diseased, ragged, or detached, 
shou'd be cut away. However small the 
frog may be made, the smith should be told 
to pare until he comes tno healthy horn, or 
reaches the sensitive sole; but bleeding 
should be carefully avoided. When too 
much moisture, or a wet floor, has been the 
exciting cause of the diseased condition, it 
should of course be removed or avwided, 
and its occurence again be avoided ; partic- 
ularly that produced by decomposing dung 4 
or Nisten. dm ior oul ane littered | flock, and many @ man w has been 
floor should be provided. A very useful | luded in keeping sheep in the vain hope of 
dressing for the disease is a solution made of | finding gold in their foot tracks, has found 
two drachms of chloride of zinc and a quart | OUt “ the truth about it. , 
of rain water. Tar and salt mixed is by| Now, having been through the mill and 
many a favorite remedy. If any of these | turned defeat into victory by disabusing my 
fail, the following will generally establish a mind of the common fallacies about sheep, I 
cure. Take half an ounce of prepared cala | Warn intending shepherds that there is no 
mine, one drachm of sulphate of zinc, and other domestic animal that needs better care 
three ounces of tar; mix. Before the appli- | °F food, for profitable thrift, than sheep ; 
cation of thefdressing, the frog should be in- | that out of their finely-grinding manure mill, 
spected, and wiped clean and dry, so that | comes nothing that is not first put into the 
the introduction of the remedy may be facil-| hopper; that yet with proper care and skill, 
itated, and the disposition to harbor filth |® well selected flock of the right kind of 
and moisture prevented. The whole frog | Sheep in the right place, can be made to pay 
may then be rubbed over with the appliea-|100 per cent. on their cost every year. It is 
tion; but more particularly a small piece of | true that a flock will clear a field of weeds, 
tow should be charged with it, and by meane briars and rubbish, and will enrich It; but it 
of a skewer, or other similar instrument, will not live upon these alone. To relish 
pressed to the bottom of the cleft, doing it | this rough herbage, the sheep must be fed 
neatly so that no part hangs out. Thus the liberally upon supplementary food, such as 
dressing will remain secure two or three | ran, meal, cut clover, grass, or green corn 
days. No application simply poured in, fodder, and always a pint a day per head of 
without the aid of some other substance, as linseed oil-cake, meal, bran, or other grain 
tow, soft sponge, wool or rag, which retains food. Then, with this alloy, the sheep 's foot 
the agent and guards against moisture, gen-| Will take on a golden | tinge, and will edge 
erally answers well. In bad cases the dress- with gold the farmer’s pocket, by making 
ing should be repeated every day, in others his poor lands rich; giving him at the same 
every second day, or twice a week. time a lamb or two, and a fleece every year. 


A field may be enriched, too, by sowing rape 
The Poultry Interest. 


seed, at the rate of a peck per acre, and 


be seen to pass. The bladder fills up and 
becomes distended to its normal capacity. 
The animai is in excruciating pain and is 
constantly trying to urinate, but to no effect, 
and this may continue twenty-four hours, 
but suddenly he becomes easy, his pain has 
ceased, he now walks about, notices the 
other cattle, eats and drinks and even works, 
for a few days, as though nothing was the 
matter. Still you perceive that the ox is not 
right for there is no discharge of urine and 
he begins to appear very lazy and walks 
with a staggering gait. His appetite begins 
to fail, the eyes appear glassy and somewhat 
sunken, but his abdomen is very plump and 
hard and on percussion, the lower portion is 
very dull like a cask filled with liquid. If 
now the hand be inserted into the bowel 
no bladder will be perceived, but you can 
feela body of water beneath that fills the 
whole abdominal cavity. The calculus can 
be felt in the tube from the bladder, just 
behind the cod, and thus everything points 
to arupture of the bladder and upon post- 
mortem examination, you will find about a 
barrel of urine, among the bowels and the 
bladder ruptured. 

Several fatal cases of the kind have fa‘len 
under my cbservation within the past five 
years and the history of the mysterious ter- 
mination as viewed by the farmer has be- 
come exceedingly interesting. 

Austin Eastman of this town lost a valu- 
able ox in this way in the fall of 1874, and 
the animal lived nine days after the bladder 
burst. Within a year another case occurred 
in the neighborhood, belonging to A. C. 
Marshall. I saw the creature and diagnosed 
a ruptured bladder, which we found on post- 
mortem examination. 

And recently I have had another well- 
marked example of this torm of disease.e 
At the close of my lecture on Animal Cali 
culi, before the Connecticut State Board o 
Agriculture, week before last, R. 8. Hinman 
of Birmingham stated that he had a singular 
case as I had described but he feared that 


The town has a population of 5,187, ex- 


clusive of 400 
tea cup full, or more, of fine salt on the back | 


of the animal over the kidneys and loins, 
} and keep it saturated with warm water for 
| twenty or thirty minutes, or longer if neces- | 
sary. Ifthe attack is severe drench with | 
| salt water. 


probable leakage, is the best | 
st this difficulty. Leaky 
10t apt to occur in small or short 


Treatment—Spread a inmates 


of the almshouse | 
which is one to every thirteen of the popu- 
| lation. Itis situated about one and one- 
half miles from the nearest of the three 
lakes. There are two or three streets of 
some pretensions, on which are common 
buildings, three, and a few of them four 
stories high, used as stores, hotels, etc. Our 
hotel was the “Innisfallen House,” kept as 
almost all such small “taverns” are, by @ 


again 


ga 

he Piles 

where they are 200 or more feet 

difficulty of keeping ordinary 

nhouse pipe tight is considerable, on 

int of alternate expansion and contrac- 

»n of the pipes. | Ihave a valusble bull, weighing nineteen | 
It 


nakes in 


| os 

is astonishing what a difference the wind | or twenty hundred, which had a severe at-| 
the all places 
require protection from frost ; 
easier to 


ltack of colic a year ago last summer. I 
| applied salt to nis back, as above, and it} woman. It was thoroughly an antiquated 
| being difficult to drench, we put a wooden | Irish institution, and for this reason we se- 
lected it. Experienced by long years of 
practice, our hostess was “the man of the 
house,” and had an eye to business that 
would do honor to the manager of the 
Revere or the Brunswick at Boston. There 
are few public buildings, but it should be 
said that the newish Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral is a large structure of limestone, of 
good early English architecture, from de- 
| signs by the celebrated Pugin, and hardly in 
keeping with the town as it is, and only in 
harmony with it, as at some future time it 
may be ; and here aa well as anywhere may 
be related an incident illustrating a custom 
of the place which is doubtless a relic of 
other days. 


management of 


MEDY, 
P which it is 
keep up the temperature with the 
reury at zero and still, than when 15 deg. 
and A good tight roof and a 

good fire will usually 


NEY. 


VE mas. 


bit in his mouth, keeping it open about two | 
i 


above windy. jinches, and spread salt upon his tongue, | 


which, together with the salt on his back 
relieved him at once, and 


prove efficient when 
wi well tenied; but if the wind blows it won’t 


within a very | 
answer to “turn in” 


short time equilibrium appeared fully re- 
ning. stored. 


CELERY. 
This delicious and most wholesome salad 


» al at io dekeniin & COUN le is deservedly coming into more 
rep inn saaaenie . silat mmon use as its good qualities come to 
; , aavi more generally known, and as its pro- 


too early in the eve- 


uit, 


2) 


I have, for several years past, successfully | 
applied this treatment to other animals in| 
my herd. J. H. M. 

Odell, lil., Dee 17, 1878. 


Che Harm. 
n in very large quantities has enabled | “~~"~~~ ~~" * * ¥* ere 


the producers to place it on the market at a | A MAINE HAY FARMER. 


price within the reach of the average purse Nicholas Rideout, of New Gloucester, | 


f +} 
or 




















ie pe ople. 


Me., recently said to an eastern reporter : 
Within the memory of the writer (whois | “I have 275 acres overlooking the Grand 
| Trunk Railroad in New Gloucester, and this | 


Se lin eacaiin silt Ciniteies ution Une aie dans ne I put into my barns 160 tons of hay. 
7 : lL have two bharns—one 42 by 71, 20 feet 


it was of the long English kind | posted, holding 75 to 80 tons of hay. The 
planted in trenches and sold to a very few | other barn is 120 feet across. I believe in} 


up the street we had just passed into. It 
dealers in delicacies in very small quantities- | hay farms in Maine, and in top-dressing. | proved to be a procession numbering some 
. I keep 17 head of cattle, including 13 cows. | 


| ad 0 | hundred or more, carrying a coffin to the 
Isell my milk in Portland. It nets me | ai I t , 

for Boston market covers at least a | three cents a quart at the depot in summer | cathedral. pwase oak, moulded at the top 
hundred acres, and that tie trade is con- | and more in winter. Last year I sold 100 and bottom edge with a black moulding, and 


jtons of hay and the year before 130 tons.) three ornamental black iron plates eight 
I don’t buy any manure except about $25 | inches square with rings in them on each 


wosth of fertilizers a year, but I use all the | ide: black d-head ‘ 
1 low price considering the labor re- | place produces. In this way I keep my | “Cs 8CK round-hea ed nails as further 
ornamentation were put as border on the 


to produce it, and the high fertility of | !arm every year improving. 
ends. The coffin was not covered, and was 


“Ltnink Ican raise hay at a profit for | 
| $8 per ton, but it rarely falls so low as that. | supported on the shoulders of six men, 
three on each side, and as by magic, three 


. ; I've got land on the bank of the Royal's 
Boston Market celery; is white, half | river which year after year cuts two tons ot ’ 
would occasionally step out, and others take 
their places. Just back of those who were 


FUNERAL CUSTOM. 

After our visit to the cathedral, at not far 
from 7 P. M., we were surprised by the 
sight of a peculiar crowd of people coming 


not grey haired) there was not grown for 


celery ; 





It would be safe to say that the celery now 


raised 


when the crop is of a thrifty growth, the 
sheep may be turned in to eat it down 
through the late Fall and early Spring ; thus 
fitting it for a crop of corn, oats, or roots 
next year. But tae sheep must have their 
pint per day of bran or oil meal even then 

The fact is, sheep are manure spreaders, 
rather than manure makers. We feed them 
with the material; they take their pay out 
of it, and give us back the remainder, trans- 
formed into a substance of equal value—be- 
cause it is more available—with that which 
they received, and they get fat meanwhile in 
doing it. Just as we give the mint a bag of 
gold dust and we get back exactly the same 


die ee iil 


KATE KEARNEY’S COTTAGE. KEEPING POULTRY 


[D. 8S. Hoyt, in Rural New Yorker. 


We are now near the cottage of the cele- 
brated Kate Kearney, which Moore has im- 
mortalized in his “ Sweet Innisfallen.” 


stantly enlarging. It is now sold at whole- 

f the best quality at 5 to 6 cts. per For the past eleven years I have been in- 
vead ; terested in everything I have seen printed 
about poultry, as [ have been anxious to 
learn the best method of keeping fowls, and 
whether a farmer could make any profit 
from a flock of 100 or 200 hens. I have 
come to the conclusion that, according to 
the nearly unanimous verdict of different 
writers, there are few things from which a 


hanee, 


— “ Kate Kearney, 
juirea 


ui ar | Who lives on the banks of Killarney.” 

oil needed to grow it in perfection. The house is solitary and alone along on 
the left of the road-side, with high hilis, or 
in fact mountains about it. It is but one 


story high, and is some forty feet long, and 


rhe kind grown for Boston is known as 


arf in habit, and when well grown throws | hay to the acre, and I never put any dress- 
ing on it. It is irtervaie land, annually en- 





t from six to ten or twelve strong sprouts 


AL 
DMPANY. 


$320 ooo 
pap. A 


nt 


give it a very ornamental appearance. 


warf Landrigham variety so popular in | 


ew York 
ere in any quantity, and probably it 
be any easier to make the change 


market, has never been intro- 


for the difference than it is to 
explain the fashions in dress which 
In England 
nis now for the Dwarf red celery, 


worl so arbitrarily. 


riched by the overflow of the stream, but it | 
| was good for nothing until I underdrained 
j it with tiles. It cost me $275 to underdrain | 
| five acres. Before | underdrained it it wasn’t | 
| worth mowing. Now I cut 2 1-2 tons per | 
| acre. It is the most valuable land I have, | 
| because a gooa Providenee enriches it every | 
|year. I can raise corn at 30 cents a bushel, | 
land I raise what wheat I want on the farm. | 
It is better for me to buy my flour and go | 
into corn and grass raising. 


head of the procession, were two rows of 
women, from fifty to seventy years old, with 
black dresses and shawls over their heads, 
and these were howling and keeping np the 
noise, two or more ata time, and thus with 
no break nor intermission was a continued 
wailing, in syllables, of a slow but measured 
and distinct utterance, sounding like the fol- 


lowing words : * “ Ar—ter—ow—ow—ow— 


twenty wide ; of stone, plastered and white- 
washed, with thatched roof, occupied by the 
reputed grand-daughter of heroine Kate, 
and of course she bears the same name. 
On onr arrival, she appeared at her door and 
came out as usual; an old woman of sixty 
years, of small stature, short dress, and 








heavy shoes; the inevitable small handker- 
chief, or miniature shawl diamond ways over 


Che Apiary. 
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FEEDING BEES. 


{From Beekeeper’s Guide.] 


Bees should be reared so as to give the 


beekeeper some surplus honey, instead of 
requiring to be fed by him. 
should be attended to, when necessary, at 


But feeding 


farmer can ‘derive so large a profit with so 
small an outlay, as from a flock of fowls of 
the right a properly treated. I have 
kept from 25 to 60 birds in order to ascer- 
tain by experiment which breed was the 
best and would yield the largest profit. My 
conclusion is that farmers can do much 
better with good common hens, with some 
good-blooded cock, than with a flock of 
fancy fowls. A good cross among poultry 
stock. One of the 


dollars. 


weight of gold dollars, while the coiners have 
fed upon it—but without the dust we get no 
So with sheep; if we don’t feed 
them with the materials needed to make fat 
for themselves and rich manure for us, they 
will be as unprofitable as Pharcah’s lean 
And this is “ the truth about it.” 





the ox was past all hope of cure. The inter- 
est that was awakened in the discussion that 
followed caused him in behalf of the Board 
to have the matter investigated. 

Accordingly I went home with him Satur- 
day, the 14th inst., and we found the animal 
walking about the yard; he drank freely 
trom the trough but looked very sickly and 
was rapidly failing. No bladder could be 


Che Dairy, 


AMERICAN CHEESE AT THE ENG. 
LISH SHOW. 


[National Live Stock Journal.) 


* Next season | am going to try an ex-| 
periment. I am going to plough two pieces 
of land, one 10 inches deep, and cultivate | When near the 
the manure in, and then | am going rd cathedral the procession halted, the wailing 
ylough another piece of same extent, spread. | . 

s in vogue here. be = the onl and ploughing it in five | gener bag a a aes Gn 
na jinches deep. 1 am going to put in the same | it may two hun red, having been aug- 
|erop and see which land will produce the | mented by perhaps ninety-eight of the in- 
most. : ‘ : _ | habitants, and two more Americans. Arriv- 
“I believe in pulverizing the soil. We ing at the side docr, the coffin was carried 

| don’t get half the benefit of the soil because} . 8 clieté Ganiae babl 
| we fail to mix it sufficiently. I work my | '» *"¢ #00ut twenty persons, probably the 
|ground terribly. I harrow it with truck | near relatives, entered, the remainder, in- 
cluding the Americans, who, now “ being in 


| harrow fine, over and over again, so that the 
RLOR | roots of the flants can get something to eat. | ‘Turkey, were doing as the Turkeys do,” that 
is, to bow the head reverentially, and stand 


NITURE farms in Holland. They used the very same | | am just as particular about ploughing. I 
or kneel uncovered. 


is as valuable as amon 

most profitable kinds for a farmer is a cross 
between the Leghorn hen and a Poland or 
Brahma cock. Their progeny are good 
layers, nice for the table and profitable for 
market. The White Leghorn is the most 
profitable breed for eggs; they need a litcde 
more care than some other sorts, but care of 
poultry pays. 

In order to secure a profit from fowls, 
however, a few conditions are essentiai. 
First, every farmer who keeps hens should 
build a henners for them, so arr that 
it can easily be kept clean and well venti- 
lated. In winter the temperature in it 
should be warm enough to prevent it from 
freezing—say from 45 to 60 Fah. A supply 
of fresh water therein is of great impor- 
tance; hens drink often if they can get 
water. Ground feed is best when eggs are 
wanted. Corn and middlings form an ex- 
cellent combination for food; but meat 
should be given them, by way of change 
once or twice a week, if not oftener. With 
a large flock of fowls this is essential. Nests 
should be made of bright straw instead of 
hay. Hens are pleased with a neat place 
for peor their eggs, and appreciate 
good care. Hens receiving proper attention 
will give a net profit of $1.50 to $2 a year 
each until they are four years old. Clam 
shells are excellent for making egg shells. 
They should be burnt, pulverised and kept 
in the hennery at all times, especially in 
winter. 


felt but the abdomen was filled with water 
and the calculus could be recognized in the 
curve of the ureathra and so we decided to 
sacrifice the animal contrary to the wishes of 
several farmers and bystanders. We took 
by measurement forty gallons of urine from 
the abdominal cavity, found the bladder 
burst and the obstructing calculus which 
might have been removed and the ox: saved 
if taken in time. 


the proper time ; by the use of movable comb 
hives, deficient colonies may be supplied 
with one comb or more, containing honey, 
from a colony having a surplus. Enough 
food should be furnished them in the fall to 
last them until fruit trees begin to bloom in 
the spring ; if done in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, the bees will cap over the honey before 
the cold weather begins; uncapped honey 
absorbs impurities, often sours in the cells, 
dampens the air in the hive, and fre- 
quently causes dysentery among the bees. 
If the needy colony is in a first-class hive, 
any partly-filled box of honey may be placed 
upon the hive; the large openings from 
every comb in the hive, and the direct com- 
munication, induces them to take possession 
of its contents readily, even during freezing 
weather. Bees in common hives or in hives 
having a honey-board or air space between 
the frame and the box would sooner die 
than enter a honey-box in co'd weather. If 
needy stocks are not thoroughly fed in the 
fall, or if an unfavorable summer is followed 
by a severe winter and late spring, feeding 
may become necessary in the spring. Langs- 
troth says :—“ In the spring the prudent bee- 
keeper will no more neglect to teed his des- 
titute colonies than to provide for his own 
trouble.” ‘The feeding of bees should be 
done inside the hive or above their combs if 
there are passages from below ; they should 
never be fed outside the hive, for that will 
always teach them the habit of robbing. If 
honey stored in frames or boxes is retained 
for such emergencies, it is by far the best 
method ; but if all the honey in frames has 
been imprudently sold or used, the best food 
that can be given is strained honey. In the 
fall, if the needy stocks are in the movable 
comb hive, remove two or three empty 
combs from each, lay them on a board or 
table and sprinkle warm honey over the 
upper half of the comb until the cells are 
about two-thirds full, let it cool for a short 
time, then turn it over and fill the upper 
half of the other side, replace the combs in 
the hive and feed in the chamber a few days 
until the cells are capped over. The impor- 
tance of feeding is only fully realized when 
we bear in mind that from a pound of sugar 
syrup, costing only about six cents, as much 
comb will be built as from a pound of honey, 
costing thirty center. To make syrup for 
feeding, take brown sugar, and to every 


her shoulders, and white muslin cap with 
its frill on her head. She held a mug of 
goat’s milk in one hand, and a common wine 
bottle in the other, with glass tumbler to 
match. She without request poured out 
the milk, and then naively, with an almost 
young maidenly tone of voice said, “ and will 
ye not have put into it, a drop of mountain 
dew?” We must, though total abstinence 
men run a bit of risk now, and to do all that 
curious tourists do, we said “ Yes,” and a 
drop or two passed in and mingled, when 
the thought instantly came, that-at home, it 
would have been so like whiskey, we 
couldn’t convince ourselves it was not, and 
so said,“ Hold! Enough! She held, and 
it was enough. A shilling presented, but 
no, she had done business too long, and her 
distinguished grandmother before her, to be 
out -generalled by Yankees, and so came a 
demand for more. Her young maiden like 
will and subdued condition changed, and we 
left, thinking discretion and valor were not 
synonymous terms, and she probably of the 
same opinion retired to take her turn with 
the next comer that way. 


er,” and repeating ever, till the perfection 
of monotony was attained. 


said to be very attractive from its 
F, fully shaded hues of red and white, and 


| to be easier to keep in winter than | 


American cheese makers must be gratified 
at the prominent rank their goods held at 
the English show last month. It is quite 
evident that our cheese has conquered a 
position on British soil, and that it is even 
reforming English mett ods, When such a 
notice as the Dilewing finds its way into the 
London Zimes, which is not accustomed to 
over-compliment foreign productions, we 
may feel sure of our footing. It says: 

“ Annual conferences of dairy farmers are 
held, at which experiences are freely ex- 
changed ; and the value of a show like the 
present is chiefly in the effect it has in bring- 
ing together from all parts of the country 
persons interested in the same questions, 
and allowing them to study what others are 
doing. The hall is crowded every day with 
sight-seers; but many of the visitors taste, 
examine, and make notes with pro‘essional 
acumen. One of the striking facts revealed 
by the show, is the success of the factory 
system of cheese making. American and 
Canadian cheeses made in factories are driv- 
ing English Cheddars out of the market.” 

Jt seems they are thoroughly appreciating 
our factery system and dairymen’s associa- 
tions. It is pleasant for us to find our ex- 
ample is working a benefit to our neighbors 
across the, water, and still pleasant2r to have 
them acknowledge it. The last remark is a 
little surprising—that our factory cheese is 
“ driving English Cheddars out of the mar- 
ket.” It is very encouraging if our factory 
cheese has equalled, in the opinion of the 
English people, their Cheddars. This, of 
course, means our best; and the business of 
dairymen now should be always to make the 
best. 


A DUTCH DAIRY FARM. 


Mr. J. Howlett, of Syracuse, N. Y., writes | 
om | 
After feeding the horses and resting a 


ttle while, we drove about eight miles 
farther on to one of the best stock and dairy 


irope : 





MIXED, OR SPECIAL FARMING. 
(Maine Farmer.] 


‘Lhere has been a good deal said pro. and 
con. on the advantages and disadvantages 
of special farming and mixed husbandry ; 
and it is a question we occasionally see 
written about, even now. Special farming 
tor particular locations, and where it is car- 
ried on understandingly, is generally made 
profitable. But to be profitable the man 
who undertakes any line of special farming 
must thoroughly understand it, have a love 
fer it, and be so situated in regard to loca- 
tion, market, &c., as to take advantage of 
every point in his favor. The profits from 
special farming, though sometimes large, 
are frequently variable and often small, on 
account of the peculiarities of season, or the 
demand of the product. In special farmin 
the line of effort is somewhat circumscri 
and narrow,—but in a system of mixed hus- 
bandry there is greater range for the ener- 
gies and activities of the mind, and gener- 
ally more chances of success and profit. 
The results of the present season are largely 
in favor of mixed farming for the agriculture 
of our State as a system; for while certain 
locations offer opportunities for special 
lines of work, the best course for the farmers 
of Maine to pursue, will be found to be that 
which embraces attention to many things. 
This fall with good yields of wheat and 
corn; with an abundant crop of apples; 
with a good price for potatoes; with an in- 
crease in the numbers of farm stock which 
are in good condition; with satisfactory re- 
turns from the dairy, the poultry yard and 
the hog-pen, and with general comfort and 
abundance on all , our farmers who 
have pursued a mixed course of husbandry 


gounce® og able at the farm that they did in the four - | want to see the turf bottom side up. 
ee, ont 1 century. They have little rings in “I save all the manure. My barn is wet 
4 ; the ceiling with cords passing through them, | nected with the house shed. The hogs | 
ch&Lodg' y which the cows’ tails are held up to keep sleep in the barn and ell, and run over the | 
NITURE them from getting dirty. The stable was | manure. ‘The privy manure goes into the | 
‘ carpeted and had plants and flowers in it. | barn cellar. I clean down the cattle in the 
the floor of the stables was of small bricks. | morning and strew the horse manure behind 
\t the back of the stalls was a trough of | them in the trench. The cattle manure gets 
nasonry about eight inches wide and nine | mixed with it. Thus the manure gets in 
inenes deep, with a ditch or reservoir of | condition to begin with, and don’t heat. 1| 
water end. As soon as the trench | drive in on the girths and feed the horses | 
was Cirtied they turned on the water, and all | from the upper, the cows from the lower | 
ue Manure, ere,, was carried out to acovered | foor, In coldest days in winter I don’t| 


t h © it « . . 
: . an mite — be removed to the fields have to go out doors to feed. I can keep | was covered with black cloth, and decorated 
F wherever they wanted it moved to. The | milk in my barn without freezing. My lin- 


cows were as clean, if not cleaner, than your | ter is plastered eueshand and thatiied. oni as before, with the mouldings, nails, and iror 
horses. All the fastening they have is a the walls. I let my cattle out morning and | plates. Next, in five minutes came another, 
7 - _ — Bn os and they are | night and ventilate the barn, for the cattle | and we were told the bodies were to remain 
80 ge ea ( \ or 

pio —h alpen tek ctee mead | gcod air as well as anybody. I tell) in the cathedral till to-morrow, when mass 


anytl yr stro 3 . , . 
” Shep eee heeee aa pails instead uf wood |Y°" there 1 @ future for farming in Maine,| \ in be held and they will be buried. This 
: wood | only let us apply common sense in the work-| . . 
, is a custom of the place and continued from 


or tin ones. We saw the way they make |; - ; 

he > © | ing of our land. Every farmer must make eau , F 

the round cheeses that are sent to Americs a study of farming, and especially of his own| time immemorial; abominable, and resulting 
from bad judgment as to what is good use 


They have wooden molds in the shape of ery 
two hemispheres or half balls. These are mal. 
hollow and fit together. The cheese curd is of the present, or what is befitting prepara- 
first roughly pressed into shape and then tion for the hereafter. It is superstition 
placed in the molds. The lower half of the one to seed, and a love for sitting yet in 
mold is stationary, while the upper part is B "ang ” : 
fastened to a kind of screw working in « “the region and shadow of death. 
beam overhead. ‘The upper half is screwed Next, a ramble over the town, and through 
ont down tight, and the cheese is left for a week. some of the well-kept and finely stone-walled 
ast amount of milk and bones | At the end of a week it is screwed down roads. In spite of the condition of the cen- 
tral; the most populous parts, there was a 
delight and charm in these near suburbs. In 
that pleasant evening air, and within sound 


produced, and there is no more | Ughter and left another week. At the end 
of the cathedral vesper belis, and enveloped 


In a few moments all 
was ended, the friends came out of the ca- 
thedral, crowd dispersed, and “ rag, tag, and 
bobtail,” largely compasing it, were at their 
usual vocations, the dead body having been 
left in the building with the approved and 
requisite number of candies about it “to 
light him to glory.” As soon as we were 
fairly into another street, a new and like 
crowd was encountered ; this time the coffin 
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meal THE GAP OF DUNLOE. ——_——— 


GOLDEN LEAVED CHESTNUT. 


(Michigan Farmer.) 

Of all the fine trees and shrubs that have 
yet been introduced from the new world, 
says an English writer, the golden leaved 
chestnut is perhaps the handsomest, and the 
faet that it has withstood with impunity our 
English climate, much enhances its value. 
There is a specimen of it against a wall at 
Kew, which, although small, is now in fruit. 
The leaves are dark green above, and covered 
with a golden-yellow powder beneath ; thus 
the contrast between the upper and lower 
surfaces produces an effect rarely seen in 
this class of plants, rendering this chestnut 
most useful as a decorative shrub. It inhabits 
California and O; where it grows in 
great abundance, and usually forms low 
shrubs, flowering and fruiting freely when 


w. bran furnishes 


And now we are at, and enter the Gap of 
Dunloe, one of the notable places of Ireland. 
It is a narrow, wild and romantic mountrin 
pass, ina range of hills known as Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks on the right, and Purple 
Mountain on the left. The entire length of 
the pass is about four miles. The way is by 
a road circuitous and unlevel, at the side of 
which and at times crossed, is anarrow stream 
called the Loe, at places expanded into five 
small lakes or pools. The mountain sides 
are very rocky and often precipitous, and as 
the road is here and there little more than a 
good bridle path, winding back and forth ro- 
mantically between these hills from which 
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(phosphate of lime, etc.) 
lurnishes the oil. 
r and 


f 





great recommendation of a 
r cows is that it restores tu AGE OF SHEEP. 
[Dirigo Rural.] 

The average ‘ee of sheep is ten years ; up 
to that age tly will breed and thrive. 
There are instances, sowever, of their living 
to a more advanced age and isolated cases, 
as long as twenty years. Cows have an aver- 
age of fifteen years, althougi.as with sheep 
and other domestic animals, thee often ex- 
ceed their allotted time. Rings on he horns 
indicate their age after they arrive at Cra age 
of three years. At four years old a ring ig 
formed at the root of the horn, and every 


/sphates and other saline ma- 
milk carries off in large quan- 


pastures of our old dairy farms 


EEE 
e exhausted of tt 


. tz A superior grafting wax may be made 
Sa aie by mixing dos pint linseed oil, six pounds 
rosin, and one pound bees wax. The oil 
will admit of a much greater proportion of 
rosin than where tallow is 


estorer of fertility than bran. We ~ 4, Ree ees wera is capesed to the 

n wonderful effects on old air and the curing begins. It takes three 
* on old, worn-out | months for a cheese to be cured, and a year 

'v feeding the cows not only in the | before it is fit for the market. Eve hing 
| tall through the year, with wheat | ¥@% 98 sweet and neat as any paler coat 
' saw. 








ta The.agri al college students at 


‘Summer it is fed, three or four 
s4arte T 


per day to each cow made into a 
sh with : 
‘whey, and the result is seen in 
© Pastures, 
va 
pit’ 


rh to he milk pail. 
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In the winter, bran and 
tian 


8, or br 


Wonderfnl 
erful potency to the pile of manure. 
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Occasions 


a , 
portane | feeding of salt is very im- 
POTtant to . 

One bi : the health and vigor of animals. 
‘aif of the ash of animal blood consists 


Ol salt, Witho 
: ut which the anim 
; healehe . imal eannot be 


not as soon, but as nearly, as 


an and meal, in conjunction with 
¥ cut h . . 
‘y, make cattle thrive and give a 


The stables and stalls for the horses were 
covered with matting. You have no idea 
how clean everything was, without seeing 
how it is done, 

They use the same kind of churns, the 
same kind of cheese presses, and the same 
kind of pails, etc., that they did five hundred 
years ago. They think it is showing disre- 
spect to their ancestors to make any improve- 
— in the implements that their forefathers 
used. 

I inquired the price of the cattle, and 
found that the cows cost from 200 to 350 


guilders, or in our money cows from $80 to 


$140, and bulls from $120 to $180, or $200 
each. 





guilders, and the bulie from 300 to 450 ' 


succeeding year another is added; thus by 
allowing three years adding the number of 


isthe general stillness of that village at- 
mosjhere, there came good and vivid im- 





rings, it is easy to arrive at the I's age. 
Hogs have been known. to live for forty 
years, though their average age is much less 
The uverage of the horse is twenty years, 
but as beasts of burden they seldom attain 
that age. When kindly treated, however, 
and well provided for they will exceed twenty 
and instances are on record where they have 
lived to the age of fifty. The longevity of 
the elephant is greater than that of al] other 
animals. The average age has never been 
computed, but many have been known to 
live toa very advanced “ge. There isa 
white elephant now livi the Imperial 
Menagerie in Russia that is said to be over 
150 years. 








pr of the antiquity of the place, and 
without an ~fort came remembrances that 
through the pasecenturies, as we were do- 
ing, thousands and tens of thousands of 
sight-seers ; poets, histtrians, and people of 
great and those of small néad had walked 
wi Gelr task, 0s 99 enema teen 
oe shake viele troseaionh, old thelr Ubtoonn 
to press this old historic soil again. 
ae vane eld ehad tever. 
TOUR TO THE LAKES, 


The next morning, April 25th, we took 





echoes finely the common talk of the tourist, 
and the sound of our voices, or the bugle 
blown, or musket fired by peasants for the 
tourist’s amusement, or by the vehicle or 
horses feet, the journey 1s one thrillingly in- 
teresting, and about the only one of the 
kind that can be made on the Island. One 
of the five lakes; each of which have a 
name, is called Black Lough, and it is in this, 
@ basin partially filled with a dark appearing 
water, some one hundred feet long and 
thirty feet wide, with walls of the ledge stone, 
teat St. Patrick is said to have banished 
the inet snake into, and the guides and car 
men have the story “ et their tongue’s end” 


ho 
tie a 
confine the bees; .or a small bag filled with 
honey and sugar may be suspended in the 
hive from above, cutting > wage comh 
to admit it to the cluster of the bees. 





pound of it add one pint of boiling water ; 
boil the whole for a few minutes and skim. 
lf bees must be fed in winter, owing to neg- 
lect in the fall, pour the honey direetly into 
the combs, if the stocks are in the movable 
comb hives; if in the common hive, remove 
it toa room, invert it, cut out eno 
comb to admit a smail plate filled. with 


» place it near the bees and 
over the mouth of the hive to 





not more than three feet high. In 
cade Mountains of O 


Doubtless it is 


uite hard 
favored parts of this } 


produces an injurious effect u it. 
and shrubs are made a 


it certainly 





ka The quality of the dung of the animal 


Cas- 
m, however, it 
attains a height of from thirty to sixty feet, 
forming a large spreading forest tree.— 
i in the more 
and elsewhere, 
ugh|if under the protection of wall, in which 
ease it should have an eastern or western 
aspect, as much exposure to direct ae 
tis 
procurable in most nurseries in which trees 

specialty, but it is 
far from being commonly cultivated, which 

inly deserves. 


Orono, Me., have harvested 70 tons of hay, 
500 bushels of potatoes, 40 bushels of beets, 
and crops of wheat and barley this 
term, besides attending to their studies. 





ta Crocuses are well adapted for grow- 
ing in pots. Six or eight ~ A be put in a 
five-inch pot, placing the bulbs half an inch 
below the surface. After blooming they can 
be replanted in the open ground, and will 
flower freely the following year. 





ta" The hog-cholera which has been so 
prevalent in western states of late, has ex- 
tended to western Canada. A most virulent 
type of the disease has broken oat at Lamb- 














as ® manure always depends upon the quali-'ton, and hogs are dying there by the score 


ty of its food. 


from its ravages. 


on clayey soils. This should be 
making selections. 











are undoubtedly more independent than 
those who have spent every effort in one 
line. What is true for this year, in this re- 
spect, will be er to be true generally 
with an ave of the as they come 
along to ho Eamets onl ©. the people of 
Maine. And while this question is one 
largely of adaptation, as are all agricultural 
questions, we think our farmers will not 
mistake in the results of this year, 
as a sort of reaso guide to their general 
farm work in the years to come. 





ta Sandy loams are best adapted to grain 
growing, as a rule, while grass, 
either as meadow or pasture, flourishes well 
regarded in 





